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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



A THEORY OF INSANITY. 

It is clear that man uses corporeal senses as instruments with which to 
learn the external world. Nerves are the avenues of sense-impressions. 
Nerves receive impressions from the external world, and the mind infers 
the properties and qualities of existence from the character and quality 
of the nerve impressions. 

Now, it is obvious that, besides sound, healthy nerve function, there 
may be diseased function. In case of disease the nerve may be sensitive 
to its corporeal environment as well as to the external world. The lesions 
of diseased nerves will seem to the mind to be impressions from without, 
and will be interpreted as perceptions of external existence; thus, severed 
limbs often»seem to be felt even in the lost extremities, because the nerve 
is affected at its end in the stump of the amputated limb. 

These lesions of diseased nerves will most likely be more vivid than in 
healthy nerve-action, and will be interpreted as perceptions of more vivid 
realities. They will apparently reveal to the mind a world of distortions, 
hideous forms, threatening the safety of the person thus diseased. This 
person will thus be insane. His sense data do not reveal facts, and hence 
he acts on wrong premises, and acts absurdly, in reality, although very 
rationally, in view of what he sees to be the reality. Insanity of this kind 
will pass away when the nerves of sensation are made healthy. 

Not only is sense-perception condncted through corporeal organs in 
its beginnings, but former perception is also recalled by means of 
action of those organs caused, more or less, by the excitation of the 
will. Recollection is, like sense-perception, a seizure of a direct, imme- 
diate, particular fact or object, and not an apprehension of something 
general or universal. Not only can the effect of a former lesion on the 
sense-organ be renewed at will through the act of recollection, but, by 
power of the will, the sense-organ may be framed or determined into 
original shapes called fancies, which seem when the subject is conscious 
of direct control over them by the will, to be purely subjective. But dis- 
ease of the brain can also produce fancies not dependent on the will, 
called "fixed ideas." These form hallucinations, the second form of 
insanity. 

This brain disease may arise from general causes, or it may be pro- 
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duced directly by the brooding of the mind upon an important object or 
event for so long a time that partial congestion of the brain-organ super- 
venes, and inflammation causes the image to persist in the mind and mix 
with most or all of its experiences. A permanent image existing through 
the mental experience furnishes a sort of axis for this experience. And 
the mind dwells on that image and finds the relations of it to all of its ex- 
perience ; in fact, giving unity to its experience through that image. 
Hence the image comes to be attached closely to the personal identity, 
and, if the image of a person, may often be adopted as the supposed 
identity of the person himself, who then believes himself to be St. Paul, 
Napoleon, or even Jesus Christ. 

In allcases of hallucination, as well as in all cases of delirium, there is 
primarily a diseased nervous organism, which, instead of being set into 
activity by the environment of the body, is organically put in action by 
the disease on its own account and furnishes illusions. 

The soul is rational, only its data are incorrect. Insanity, therefore,- 
does not offer any support to the materialistic theory of the mind, but the 
contrary. If the mind itself were diseased its categories of causality, 
quantity, quality, space, and time would be affected, and it would invert its 
rational procedures, and omit some phases, and reason incorrectly from 
data. But of this we have no evidence. The disease appertains to the 
body, and affects only the data of relation to the external world. 

From these theoretic principles some results follow as regards the 
treatment of insanity : 

1. The disease of the nerves — inflammation or whatever it is — should 
be removed. 

2. The mind should never be allowed to brood long at a time over 
objects and events. Diversion is essential to prevent insanity, and diver- 
sion should be the first thing sought in the treatment of insanity. 

3. In case of chronic morbid lesion, which produces the persistent 
presence of some image, there should be attempts fo lead out from this 
image to its environment, and thus to change its structure by develop- 
ment of the conception, unfolding the idea by related ideas into a system 
of ideas, and thus overcoming the fixed character of the idea and restoring 
freedom. The relations should be often canvassed, and the patient's 
reason encouraged to infer results near and remote. Sometimes such a 
lesion would be cured by creating a new one of equal importance by a 
fright ; but such violence is avoided because of the possibility of increas- 
ing the disease. 

The art of creating new mental images and ideas should be stud- 
ied in order properly to treat the insane. These can arise from without 
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through bodily influences, and within through self-determination of the 
mind, which chooses to brood over an image. Both of these methods 
should be used to controvert diseased brain spectres. From the fact that 
drugs have the power to produce mental spectres, it has been inferred 
that the mind is no self-determining entity, but a product of bodily func- 
tions. The distinction between sense-data and the process of inference 
and will removes this materialistic implication. The sense-data are all 
corporeal, and may be sound and valid, or may be only delusive, as in 
case of drug-excitement of the nerves. The mind infers and wills in view 
of its data, whether real or delusive. Moreover, the mind through its 
self-determination, in case of brooding, can even create the disease which 
gives rise to hallucination. W. T. Harris. 

September, 1881. 
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